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the molecule against its own internal bonds of unity, called the disgregation-work* but the external forces must be pushed back also, throughout a considerable increase in volume. Yet in this case the external work amounts only to about one-ninth to one-fifteenth of the disgregation-work, so powerful are the congre-gative molecular forces.
If the pressure upon the heated water had been higher than that permitting vaporization at D, that process would have been delayed until some higher temperature had been reached, as at D'. Therefore, there may be as many different vaporization-levels as there are different pressures. The ends of these various metamorphic lines, such as DE, D'E', etc., form a curve SS which is called the saturation-curve. But the student is especially warned against thinking of the saturation-curve as representing a process, as do most of the other curves in the thermal diagram. There is no process known to the boiler or engine rooms which will convert saturated steam of one pressure and temperature into saturated steam of another .pressure..and temperature. It takes a combination of at least two processes to do this, and an impossibly delicate balance of the two, at that—unless the steam be in contact with water with which it may interchange heat promptly, in which case the heat is added not merely to the steam, but to the water also.f
If the addition of energy by friction and impact to the pound of H2O at E be continued still further, the steam will rise in temperature again along the isornorphic EF of superheated steam. The volume increases almost proportionally with the temperature. The disgregation-work has now become the minor portion of the energy absorbed, the external work being in ascendancy.
*"Disgregation" implies the scattering of a flock, the opposite of "congregation," the gathering of a flock.
fFor this reason the use of the term "specific heat of saturated steam/' meaning the difference in the total heats of two points on the saturation-curve separated vertically by one degree of temperature, cannot be too strongly condemned, as loose and misleading. The term "specific heat" is used generally and properly to signify the quantity of heat which, added to a substance, will raise its temperature by one degree, the physical state remaining constant. The use of the term "snecific heat of saturated steam" therefore leads the student to infer, most naturally, that tf you add to saturated steam containing the total heat Ht the heat H2—Ht, therein H2 is the total heat of saturated steam one de.srree hotter, there would result saturated steam of the total heat H* and temperature Ti+l. Yet nothing could be further from the truth.